LIFE   OF  LORD   REDESDALE
On the 26th August 1802, the Lord Chancellor wrote
to the Prime Minister on the condition of the country:
"When I first came to this country I was induced to
form an opinion, which I communicated to you, that it
was rapidly approaching to a state of quiet. I am extremely
sorry to say that I fear I have led you into an error in
that respect___In truth, I believe, although the country
is apparently quiet, yet the lower ranks are far from being
quietly disposed and that nothing but apprehension for
the consequences keeps them from a different conduct. I
think it fit you should know this and therefore be on
your guard. I am far from attributing this disaffected
spirit to difference in religious opinions, though that
operates considerably. The prime mover of all mischief
is the original Jacobin spirit, of which you have had some
symptoms in England. Here it pervades a great propor-
tion of the lowest ranks and some of those above the
lowest".1
The law-abiding members of the community freely
blamed the magistracy, who became alarmed at the strong
feeling their inaction roused, fomented by caustic para-
graphs in the press. They held meetings and issued earnest
exhortations, besides pledging themselves to enforce the
law. At the best, they were ordinary gentlemen, with no
special qualifications, ignorant of the law and often break-
ing it themselves; cowardly, indifferent and easily pre-
judiced. As they were always quarrelling among them-
selves, they greatly enjoyed scoring off each other through
the opportunities their office gave them. If one magistrate
had had a man arrested with great difficulty, another with
whom he happened to be on bad terms would immediately
1 G. Pellew, Life and Correspondence of.. . Addington (av.), (1847), H. 96.
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